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BOOK NOTES 

Studies of government by the so-called comparative method usually 
furnish a picture so blurred in its outlines as to be of slight service to 
one who seeks to know the organization and the operation of any 
single institution. Accurate inspection and comprehension of par- 
ticulars is sacrificed for the supposedly broad view of general aspects 
and tendencies. The isolation for the purpose of analysis and com- 
parison of what may seem separate and distinct features of the various 
governments considered is misleading and unsatisfactory where the 
elements thus abstracted are in practical operation invariably interde- 
pendent. The dangers of this method are largely avoided by Dr. 
Delos F. Wilcox in his volume on Great Cities in America (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1910 ; xi, 426 pp.) through the special and 
separate treatment accorded to the problems and the government of 
the cities of Washington, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and Boston. The history of each city is briefly outlined, its relation 
to the state government is presented and the organization, composition 
and inter-relations of its various departments are set forth. Considera- 
tion is given to the finances and to the various activities, public and 
semi- public, in which each city engages. The balance in the relative 
attention devoted to structure and to function deserves commendation, 
with the possible exception of that in the chapter on St. Louis. The 
introductory and concluding chapters deal in a more general way with 
the problems of great cities, but the discussion of these topics does not 
enhance the value or the merit of the book. 

Professor W. B. Munro, who provided students with a standard text- 
book on the government of European cities three or four years ago, has 
now brought out a companion volume on The Government of American 
Cities (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1912; ix, 401 pp.). 
"In an age," he says, " when men appear far too ready to proceed 
with a diagnosis and to prescribe remedies without much preliminary 
study of the anatomy and the physiology of city government, too much 
stress upon the latter branches of the subject can scarcely be laid. ' ' 
That his attention, in this case, is confined to the structural aspect of 
government by no means implies a failure to realize the importance of 
the functional aspect; this has been postponed for later treatment. 
Believing that the roots of the present lie deep in the past and that 
only through a knowledge of our institutional history can the present 
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organization and its probable line of development be understood, the 
author begins with a sketch of municipal evolution. Subsequent chap- 
ters explain the powers and duties of the city as a municipal corpora- 
tion, describe the organs of government and their relations with one 
another, and in the light of most recent changes discuss parties and 
politics, nominations and elections, direct legislation and the recall. 
With so wide a field to cover it has been necessary to indicate the 
sources of further information ; and unfortunately the bibliographies at 
the end of each chapter have been put together somewhat carelessly. 
Even in the text misstatements occur, as for instance where Pittsburgh 
is included among the cities having a bicameral council. But minor 
defects should not be allowed to obscure the great merits of the book : 
an admirable sense of proportion, a detachment of view and fairness in 
considering controversial questions, an independence of judgment and 
originality which are rarely found in such systematic studies. Professor 
Munro often shows the influence of his Canadian origin and of his 
familiarity with conditions in Europe. Thus, having in mind the nomi- 
nating systems which prevail in other countries, he refuses to accept the 
direct primary as a final solution. " It is based upon the assumption 
that the voters will act wisely without leadership, rather than upon the 
principle that they will follow wise leadership." If the reformers 
" assumed the inevitableness of leadership and strove to make it respon- 
sible, the results would undoubtedly be better." A simpler device is 
needed. The reason why so many candidates come forward for a place 
on the ballot is that it is so hard to get on the ballot ; nominations, 
being difficult to obtain, are sought for their own sake as an honor. 
Due recognition is given to the real significance of the commission- 
government idea. The advocates of that plan " were the first group 
of municipal reformers to bring forth a proposal to abolish the tradi- 
tional separation of legislative and administrative powers, and conse- 
quently the first to urge a complete reorganization, on a simplified 
basis, of the whole municipal framework." Professor Munro dates the 
renaissance of our city government from the events which followed the 
Galveston flood a dozen years ago. 

In his European Cities at Work (New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1913; xiv, 370 pp.) Dr. Frederick C. Howe is not concerned 
with the machinery of government, but with those functions of govern- 
ment which contribute most to community living. Having written of 
British cities in an earlier volume, he now devotes only five of twenty- 
one chapters to them ; and this may be also due to the fact that, aside 
from the striking success of municipal ownership and the development 
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of garden suburbs, there is not a great deal of inspiration to be 
gathered in England by our struggling reformers. Municipal owner- 
ship, of course, has amply justified itself, both in the improved service 
given to the public and in the profits which go to the reduction of 
taxes. Street railways carry passengers at an average fare of about two 
cents, provide everyone with a seat even in rush hours, pay taxes and 
yet make a profit. The city of Bradford maintains an express and 
delivery service which is a great boon to tradesmen and shoppers ; the 
charges vary from four cents for seven pounds to ten cents for 56 
pounds. But it is the German cities which Dr. Howe regards as "an 
experiment station for all of us." Nowhere else does the civic ideal 
contrast more strikingly with our own. In America, to put the facts 
baldly, the city is given up to exploitation; it is made ugly and un- 
healthy by obtrusive industrialism ; it is everywhere shackled with 
limitations to subserve property interests. Our failure in the city — 
that "singular relapse into barbarism," as Wells says of Chicago — 
cannot be attributed to rapidity of growth; Dr. Howe shows that 
German cities have emerged as recently and grown as fast. The ex- 
planation lies in the psychology of the people, he says. In one case 
the end held in view is private right, in the other public service. " It 
is the bigness of vision, boldness of execution, and far-sighted out- 
look on the future that are so amazing. . . . Germany almost alone 
among the civilized nations sees the city as the permanent centre of 
the civilization of the future, and Germany almost alone is building 
her cities to make them contribute to the happiness, health, and well- 
being of the people." How that is being done Dr. Howe tells better 
than it has anywhere been told before. He writes with an authority 
which comes of practical experience with city affairs in this country 
and of a familiarity with European cities gained by many visits — one 
of them as an agent of the United States government. He writes also 
with a brightness and freedom which will make a wide appeal. A 
general description is given of two communities, Frankfort and Dussel- 
dorff, of which the latter, though governed by business men, has 
carried municipal socialism farther than the most radical suggestions 
proposed in this country. Each of the other chapters treats of some 
one line of municipal activity — such as city planning or protection of 
the workers — and draws illustrations from various parts of the country. 
The tone, it must be said, maintains a monotonous level of enthusiasm 
throughout. The least successful part of the book is that in which an 
attempt is made to explain the German city and its elements of superi- 
ority over our own. It is absurd to suppose that " home rule " bred 
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the civic spirit which prevails in Germany. Our states have home 
rule. 

Mr. Maurice B. Dean in Municipal Bonds Held Void (Published by 
the Author, 20 Broad Street, New York City, 1911; 122 pp.) 
enumerates alphabetically by states and by cities all issues of municipal 
bonds in the United States which have been declared void by the 
courts. The preface and the accompanying tables present an interest- 
ing classification of the decisions and their practical results. Of the 
510 decisions in which bonds have been declared invalid, 205 resulted 
from judicial proceedings preliminary to the issue of the bonds 
questioned, so that no loss accrued to investors. In 305 decisions, 
however, bonds have been held void after issuance and delivery. In 
56 of these cases the amount in issue does not appear, but the remaining 
249 cases involved bonds to the extent of $171,646,600. The aggre- 
gate is undoubtedly larger than this, because in a number of decisions 
all that appears is the amount for which suit was brought, and the total 
issue of which the bonds in suit formed a part is not given. But such 
tables as the author gives possibly tend to exaggerate the loss to in- 
vestors and the consequent profit to municipalities from their own 
carelessness or illegal action, owing to the legal doctrine which in 
many instances permits holders of void bonds to follow the proceeds 
in order to prevent unjust enrichment on the part of the borrower. 
There are a number of instances, also, where cities have paid bonds 
or a certain fraction thereof, even after a judicial declaration of in- 
validity. That the courts are not wholly successful in their general 
efforts to protect purchasers who buy before maturity and without 
notice of the facts which produce invalidity appears from the informa- 
tion that in 153 cases such bona-fide purchasers were the losers to the 
extent of nearly $7,000,000. And though the courts endeavor zeal- 
ously to apply the doctrine of estoppel by recitals for the protection of 
lenders, such recitals have furnished an insufficient protection to the 
investor in 45 cases, causing a loss of about $ 1,800 ,000. The author 
suggests, that reliance was doubtless placed by the creditor on the rule 
of good faith and that of estoppel in many of the other decisions in 
which it was not passed upon by the courts. The author's exposition 
emphasizes the pressing need of some more effective way to protect 
investors and to maintain the marketability of municipal securities and 
yet to confine the borrowing of municipalities within the limits set by 
statute. The expedient of providing by statute that registration of 
bonds with state officials shall cure all defects has been tried but has 
not been found entirely effective, for in 8 cases bonds so registered 
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have still been declared invalid with a resulting loss of $364,000. The 
author's tables indicate also the causes of invalidity and the purposes 
for which the various bonds were issued. It appears that in 19 states 
no issues of municipal bonds have been held invalid. The record as a 
whole is far from creditable. It would appear much worse if it in- 
cluded all the issues of state bonds which have been repudiated. The 
holders of state bonds are denied even the consolation of prosecuting 
an unsuccessful suit in the courts, owing to the doctrine of the non- 
suability of the sovereign and the unrighteous advantage accorded to 
the states by the eleventh amendment to the federal constitution. On 
the whole, the courts and in particular the federal courts have been 
generous towards the investor in balancing his interests against the 
importance of maintaining effectively the constitutional and statutory 
limitations on the debt- incurring propensities of municipalities. But 
our existing machinery for preventing the cities from transgressing the 
bounds prescribed is sadly defective. The expense of the minute and 
exhaustive examination of records by attorneys for the houses which 
market municipal securities necessarily reduces the price which such 
securities will bring. And all too often, even after the greatest pre- 
cautions , the borrower enjoys the proceeds and never repays. 

No branch of the law enjoys more rapid development than that 
which deals with commerce between the states. The insistence of 
interstate carriers that state legislation purporting to be passed merely 
in exercise of the police power or of the power to tax imposes invalid 
restrictions upon the freedom of interstate commerce brings before the 
courts an increasingly large amount of litigation. The activities of 
Congress and of the Interstate Commerce Commission impose heavy 
burdens on the courts in the interpretation and application of statutes 
and administrative orders. It is no small task to decide the constantly 
arising questions of fact as to whether any specific act of commerce is 
inter-state or intra-state. Mr. Frederick N. Judson has therefore met 
a pressing need in bringing out a second edition of his excellent work 
on The Law of Interstate Commerce and its Federal Regulation 
(Chicago, T. H. Flood & Co., 1912 ; xxiv, 805 pp.). Since the ap- 
pearance of his first edition in 1905, Congress has passed the Em- 
ployers Liability Act of 1906 and its later amendments, the Live Stock 
Transportation Law of 1906, the Hours of Service Act of 1907, the 
Commerce Court Act of 19 10, and by a number of amendments to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, notably the Hepburn Act of 1906 and the 
Mann-Elkins Act of 19 10, has greatly increased the powers and duties 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and thereby provoked a 
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corresponding increase in the litigation before the courts. Most of the 
increment of 300 pages in the second edition deals with questions which 
have arisen by reason of this additional legislation, although there is a 
substantial expansion of the treatment of what constitutes interstate 
commerce, the extent of state power to regulate commerce, federal 
control over state regulation, and combinations of business and of 
labor in interstate commerce as they are affected by the Anti-trust 
Act. The important statutes are set forth in full in the appropriate 
chapters in the text. In the appendices are found some of the statutes 
of minor importance, the rules of practice before the Commerce Court 
and before the Interstate Commerce Commission and the forms of 
procedure promulgated by the latter body. Those who would avoid 
the pain of reading the decisions for themselves may object that much 
of the author's exposition is too succinct and compressed, but in so 
many instances the reasoning of the courts is relatively so unimportant 
as compared with their decrees, that the method of accurate and pithy 
statement of the law as it has been laid down seems worthy of high 
commendation. Even now the book is out of date. But those who 
would keep abreast of the law of interstate commerce must religiously 
read the judicial opinions in the advance sheets. 

Mr. Lippmann's book A Preface to Politics (New York, Mitchell 
Kennedy, 19 13; 318 pp.) defies analysis and characterization. It is 
not a thesis but a running commentary on things in general and politics 
occasionally, full of shrewd suggestiveness and clever phrases. Probably 
nobody but the advocates of the mass-strike will be pleased with it, and 
they will be chagrined to find their philosophy based on a myth. That 
we have not made the best of our opportunities, that most of our 
statesmanship is blundering incompetence, that Mr. Bryan's mind is 
not very flexible, that the socialist's idea of making capitalism the 
scapegoat for all the ills of the flesh is folly, that the white slave 
problem will not be solved within the ljmits of a nonconformist's 
conscience , most thoughtful people have already discovered ; but they 
will be glad to have it rediscovered with such generous and pleasing 
enthusiasm. Mr. Taft, whom Mr. Lippmann will not credit with much 
lightness of mind, found out in 19 12 that the initiative and referendum 
would not pay a man's rent ; and college professors whom Mr. Lipp- 
mann put in the eolithic epoch of thought have all been worried about 
the very same problems which he raises. A little more acquaintance 
with them and their writings would have shown him that they have as 
little liking as he for the systematic Philistine. Nevertheless, everyone 
will find profit in the author's reflections on the shortcomings of political 
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reforms, the reasons for the vacuity of party platforms, the place of 
third parties in our system, socialism and the farmer, the representation 
of interests, and political machinery and political aptitudes. 

We have had books on the " true," the " new," and the " direct" 
democracy, but it has remained for three members of the Rota Club 
to attempt the "real" thing. In a word, Mann, Sievers and Cox's 
The Real Democracy (London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1913 ; xi, 
276 pp.) is an attack on capitalism by three men who fear that 
socialism will deepen the servility of Mr. Belloc's servile state. 
Capitalism is, in their opinion, a crude, blundering system, based 
largely upon exploitation, inheritance and privileges, which have pro- 
duced no democracy at all, but an amplitudinous plutocracy. There 
can be a real democracy only when a majority possess property in 
severalty, and with President Woodrow Wilson they believe that the 
plutocrats must disgorge. Like him, however, they refuse to be too 
precise as to methods (page 237); they are certain only that there 
must be some confiscation to save the middle classes. The kernel of 
their nebulosity seems to be that capitalism is to be supplanted by 
" associated industry," — a happy combination of sublimated com- 
munal anarchy, profit-sharing, attenuated state socialism and the 
police constable. The volume is an interesting and eloquent testimony 
to the fact that socialism — state and democratic — is to find plenty of 
foes among radicals, and it may be that the conservatives will prefer 
their old enemy to their new friends. 

Professor Frank Parson's Legal Doctrine and Social Progress (New 
York,B. W. Huebsch, 1911 ; 219 pp.) is a brief summary of the legal 
theories that justify those measures of reform (which may justly be 
deemed socialistic) to whose advocacy the author gave so many full 
years of labor and sacrifice. It is, therefore, not a treatise, but a 
declaration of faith and an argument. Professor Parsons believes that 
a very large proportion of our judicial decisions were determined by 
the personal and class bias of the judges, and he looks upon direct 
democracy and a wide extension of governmental activities as promising 
a fairer ideal of distributive justice. Nevertheless, he does not hold 
that the law is hopelessly reactionary. " Accepted legal doctrine is, 
on the whole," he says, " as radical as human nature will stand for. 
There is nothing in the fundamentals of the law to prevent progress, or 
to impede the development of the highest and noblest social institu- 
tions." The new order which he prophesies is to be very largely the 
application of old principles to new conditions. 

It is interesting to notice that a second edition of Professor L. A. 
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Oppenheim's brochure on The Panama Canal Conflict Between Great 
Britain and the United States (Cambridge University Press, 19 13; 
57 pp.) has become necessary. Only slight changes are made in the 
new edition. It is to be hoped that in preparing the third edition, 
which in all probability will be required, Professor Oppenheim will 
consider the diplomatic interchanges that have been made since the 
tolls provision first became a matter of controversy. 

Professor John MacCunn's Political Philosophy of Burke (New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1913 ; vi, 272 pp.) is a brief, clear and 
sober analysis of that great Whig's doctrines. It is sympathetic in 
spirit, but not laudatory or unduly oblivious to well- recognized faults. 
The author treats the subject topically, under such heads as theories 
and theorists, prudence, the people, conservatism, ancestral wisdom, 
government, rights and democracy, and endeavors to present the 
essence of Burke's views on these several matters. Underlying it all is 
the thesis that Burke's conservatism was a conservatism of principles, 
cot of sentiment or prejudice (page 68), and it is with this concept 
rather than with the marshalling of extracts that we may fairly quarrel. 
Everyone likes to elevate his sentiments to the dignity of ' ' principles " 
discovered in the nature of things, but Professor MacCunn's theory 
would make Burke too much of an abstraction. In his private letters 
that eminent Whig nearly always fell into a choleric passion whenever 
he had occasion to speak of the " black-hearted ' ' advocates of French 
doctrines, and his speech on Hastings shows a virulence and an un- 
reasoning bitterness which remind us that he too partook of the 
frailties of human nature. 

In the well-known " Heroes of the Nations " series, each biography 
is intended to cover some important national period or movement; 
and Dr. Ernest F. Henderson's Bliicher and the Uprising of Prussia 
Against Napoleon (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 191 1 ; xix, 347 
pp.) is fairly to be judged from the point of view suggested by the sub- 
title. Of all the men prominently connected with Prussian history 
between 1806 and 18 15 Bliicher is the one who would generally be ac- 
claimed a " hero ;" but of them all he had the least to do with the re- 
generation of Prussia in preparation for the uprising against Napoleon. 
Stein, Hardenberg, Humboldt, Scharnhorst, Fichte, Schleiermacher, 
Boyen, Grolmann and Gneisenau were the men who forged the nation 
into a flaming sword of vengeance, and Bliicher, with Gneisenau direct- 
ing him as his chief of staff, was called upon to wield it during the 
Wars of Liberation. As Bliicher himself said : " Gneisenau lenkt und 
ich gehe vorwarts." Bliicher played his part well ; but if his biography 
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is to serve any distinct purpose as history, it must be chiefly a history 
of the campaigns between 1813 and 1815. Sixty pages accordingly 
■carry the reader to 1812, and a short paragraph covers the last years 
of Bliicher's life, from 1815 to 1819. This distribution of space is in 
itself an interesting comment on Bliicher's lack of connection with any 
thing in Prussian history except battles. These are not to be neglected 
— least of all in Prussian history — and they may be found fully de- 
scribed with excellent maps in the remaining 260 pages of Dr. 
Henderson's biography. Of the larger phases of Prussian history and 
policy in the period no adequate account has been attempted, nor do 
the brief comments show any thorough comprehension of the problems 
involved. An appendix of folk-songs of the period bears no vital 
Telation to the purpose of the book. 

That social and industrial history can be made as interesting as are 
chronicles of war and of the activities of kings is attested by George 
Guest's little volume entitled A Social History of England (London, 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1913 ; xi, 209 pp.). To compress within the 
limits of 1 88 pages the social history of England from prehistoric times 
down to the present day is of course no small task. To do this in 
language that children can understand and at the same time to present 
all of the main elements faithfully and intelligibly is a real achievement. 
Mr. Guest, who is himself a schoolmaster, can boast of this achieve- 
ment. He intends his book for use in the secondary schools. It 
ought speedily to find a place in every school where history of the new 
variety is being taught. 

The Collection de Documents inedits sur /' histoire economique de 
la Revolution francaise (see volume xxvi, p. 560, of this magazine) 
continues its slow but impressive growth. Among the volumes recently 
published, six are devoted to the cahiers of 1789. These are : volumes 
iii (1911) and iv (1912) relating to the senechaussee of Rennes, edited 
by MM. See and Lesort; volumes ii (1910) and iii (1911) relating to 
the bailliages of Troyes and Bar-sur-Seine , edited by M. J. J. Vernier ; 
volumes iii (1911) relating to the bailliages of Sezanne and Chatillon- 
sur-Mare, edited by M. Gustave Laurent; and volume ii (191 2) re- 
lating to the bailliages of the generalites of Metz and Nancy, edited 
by Charles Etienne. Something of the diligence of the editors may 
be gathered from the fact that M. Laurent provides a preface half as 
long as the text itself, including a study of the economic condition of 
the district, which is based upon the most painstaking research and 
extends to more than a hundred pages ; or that M. Vernier gives, in 
his third volume, an exceedingly useful analysis of the cahiers, grouping 
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the complaints under various heads, such as justice, taxation, manorial 
rights. Considering how imperfect is the earlier collection of the cahiers 
and how unsafe the commentaries based upon it, students will turn 
to the conclusions of the editors with peculiar interest. In one re- 
spect, however, these conclusions must be treated with reserve. There 
is too ready a disposition to picture the circumstances of the peasants 
in somber colors. "The people suffered cruelly," says M. Vernier. 
"... was anything more needed to reduce them to the most abject 
misery and to force from them this cry of suffering which all the cahiers 
echo?" Such views form part of the radical republican creed. It 
would be heresy to acknowledge that the French peasant enjoyed 
material comforts and had aspirations quite outside the experience of 
the German serf. Six other volumes are concerned with the sale of 
national property. These are: volume iv (1911) relating to the 
department of the Bouches-du- Rhone, edited by M. Paul Moulin; 
volume i (191 1) and ii (191 2) relating to the department of the 
Gironde, edited by MM. Marion, Benzacar and Caudrillier; volume i 
(191 2) relating to the district of Sens, edited by Charles Poree ; a 
volume (1911) relating to the department of the Vosges , edited by M. 
Leon Schwab; and a volume (1911) relating to the districts of Rennes 
and Bain, edited by MM. Guillou and Repillon. The accurate data 
which is now presented will make it possible to reach a settled decision 
on some important points. It appears that the middle class partici- 
pated chiefly in the earlier sales; the peasants, in the later. There 
were 540 purchasers for the n 54 lots sold in the districts of Rennes 
and Bain. " Property had been divided and dispersed by the Revolu- 
tion since very few citizens had bought more than one lot and since 
most of those buying several had done so for the purpose of reuniting 
parcels of land which had been divided for the convenience of the 
auction." It does not appear that the government made any great 
financial profit in the end. As the editors say with respect to the 
Gironde : " The assignat only too greatly encouraged the sale of 
national property. It encouraged it to the point of permitting pay- 
ment with almost nothing and made the state lose almost the whole 
value." M. Felix Mourlot has brought out volume iii (i9ro) of the 
economic documents drawn from the municipal registers of the district 
of Alencon. MM. Bloch and Tuetey have published (1911) the pro- 
ceedings and reports of the committee on poverty which was appointed 
by the National Assembly in 1790 and which occupied itself for over a 
year with the problem of relieving indigence and with the improvement 
of prisons and houses of detention. M. Adher's volume (1912) on 
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Le Comite des subsistances de Toulouse shows how that city of 60,000 
met the. forestallers of grain by purchasing directly and establishing 
municipal stores. This was in the years 1793-1795, when army re- 
quisitions had drawn off much grain and when commerce and manu- 
facture were stagnant. The functions of the committee extended to the 
finding of employment for the poor. Somewhat similar ground is 
covered in volume i (1911) of M. Lorain's Les subsistance en ciriales 
dans le district de Chaumoni (1788-1796). 

Colonial Opposition to Imperial Authority during the French and 
Indian War (Berkeley, The University Press, 191 1 ; 98 pp.) is the 
title of a study by Professor Eugene Irving McCormac, which appears 
as the initial number of the University of California Publications in 
History. The author shows the importance of the period 1 754-1 763 
as preliminary to the Revolution. 

Hardly an issue which disturbed the relations between colonies and mother 
country between the passage of the Stamp Act and the Declaration of In- 
dependence was new. . . . The grounds upon which the colonists claimed 
exemption from British taxation and restrictions in the later period were by 
no means new; they had been asserted again and again in substantially 
the same terms during the war with France. 

He shows how officials both in England and America were convinced 
of the need of reorganizing the colonial system , particularly in respect 
to defense. The greater part of this study is devoted to an examination 
of the activities of the several colonial assemblies in connection with 
the war. The author's conclusion is that the colonial administrative 
system of England was " inadequate and impotent." The one remedy 
that commended itself to British officialdom was parliamentary control 
with parliamentary taxation to support it. The attempt to apply this 
remedy led to the revolt of the colonies. Mr. Beer has shown the 
importance of the period here dealt with in the history of British 
colonial policy; Mr. McCormac, taking his stand on American soil, 
shows its connection with the Revolution. 

Many writers of history shun the field of recent events from fear that 
lack of perspective makes it difficult if not impossible to present the 
picture accurately and without distortion. In spite of this widely 
entertained apprehension, Dr. Paul Leland Haworth has ventured in 
his Reconstruction and Union (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1912; 255 pp.) to tell the story of the United States from the close 
of the Civil War through the elections of 1910. The author has the 
merit or demerit of possessing a point of view. From the titles of his 
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two concluding chapters, one might hazard a guess as to how he voted, 
or at any rate how he did not vote, in the presidential election subse- 
quent to the period of his narrative. Chapter viii, which deals with 
the years of President McKinley's administration following the war 
with Spain, is entitled "The Golden Age of Materialism." After 
referring to the passage of the Dingley Tariff Bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives " through the splendid discipline of the Republicans and 
under the fostering care of Thomas B. Reed, who was again Czar," 
the author adds : " Modifications in the further interests of the powers 
that ruled were made in the more plutocratic Senate. . . . There can 
be no doubt that the act tended to put American consumers at the 
mercy of monopolies by rendering foreign competition almost impossible, 
but that was exactly what many of the framers of the act desired." Of 
President McKinley he says, after referring to his private virtues : " Yet 
he was not truly democratic nor did he guard carefully the true in- 
terests of democracy. His complaisance towards men of wealth and 
interests representing wealth and the influence exerted over him by the 
corruptionist Hanna form blots that time will hardly efface." The 
period which follows Mr. McKinley's assassination is dealt with in 
Chapter ix under the title of " The Revolt Against Plutocracy." 
Throughout the volume the story is racily told ; significant events are 
brought to the foreground and graphically portrayed. It is an enter- 
taining book. Limits of space may account for the fact that assertions 
are too seldom buttressed by evidence, but can hardly excuse the as- 
surance with which many of the assertions are made. The book does 
not entirely dismiss the apprehension that the writing of recent history 
is a dangerous thing. 

Of interest to Americans as a political record of ten years of federal 
government in the antipodes is The First Decade of the Australian 
Commonwealth (Melbourne, Mason, Firth and M'Cutcheon, 1911 ; xv 
320 pp.). It is a purely parliamentary history that the author, Mr. 
Henry Gyles Turner, has written, and it deals extensively with parties 
and ministries, of which latter the infant commonwealth has had no 
dearth. As one whose theme is the very recent history of his own 
country, the writer, of course, makes no claim for the finality of his 
opinions; indeed he modestly places himself among the " hodmen " 
of literature whose work may not be without value to the philosophic 
historian. It requires no great discernment to discover that the author 
is wholly out of sympathy with and deeply distrustful of the Labor 
Party, which at present appears to control the destinies of Australia. 
Evidences of inexperience or ignorance or class spirit on the part of 
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Labor members are presented with ill-concealed satisfaction. The 
member of Parliament for whose judgments and utterances Mr. Turner 
has most respect is Mr. Bruce Smith of New South Wales, whose views 
on social and industrial questions the Labor Party regards as highly 
reactionary. 

Now and then every student of politics and economics feels the need 
for what are described in newspaper parlance as " trigger-books." A 
book of this kind is The New International Year-Book, whose volume 
for 191 2 (New York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1913; 822 pp.) 
appeared several months ago. The promptness with which its material 
is made available is usually urged as the chief asset of this publication ; 
but at the same time its articles are reliable and back volumes are not 
consigned to the waste basket. Considering the scope of the work the 
treatment of the individual topics is surprisingly comprehensive. 

The literature of socialism grows apace in the United States. Re- 
cently three volumes well worth perusal have been put forth by social- 
ist writers of established reputation. Two of the books, Morris Hill- 
quit's Socialism Summed Up (New York, The H. K. Fly Company, 
1913 ; no pp.) and Allen Benson's The Truth About Socialism (New 
York, B. N. Huebsch, 1913 ; 188 pp.) endeavor to set forth clearly 
and pointedly what the socialist movement in this country really repre- 
sents and what it has already accomplished. Mr. Benson writes with 
more spirit than does Mr. Hillquit, and his book radiates more heat, 
but Mr. Hillquit's work is more unified and reflects a calmer tempera- 
ment and a saner judgment. The third book, Mr. William English 
Walling's The Larger Aspects of Socialism (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1913; xxi, 406 pp.). is an ambitious attempt to set forth 
some of the larger philosophical implications of socialism. To many 
persons the theories and the ideals of socialism make a strong intel- 
lectual and spiritual appeal ; and to these Mr. Walling's book will prove 
deeply interesting. And those who are sceptics, if they have a taste 
for abstract thought, will relish the opportunity to test Mr. Walling's 
philosophical interpretations. The scope of his undertaking is too wide 
to permit any reference here to details, but Mr. Walling's main thesis 
can, perhaps, be briefly set forth. This thesis is in short that the 
whole philosophy of modern science is " socialistic in its bearings" 
and that in many directions the ultimate goal of modern thought seems 
to be the same as that toward which the socialist movement itself is 
going. Mr. Walling's new book is a companion volume to his Social- 
ism As It Is, which dealt with the purely practical aspects of the 
socialist movement. He now enters upon a more difficult field — but 
with equal success. 
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Twenty years ago Mr. H. T. Hobhouse wrote a little volume entitled 
The Labor Movement. Recently a completely revised edition was 
published (New York, The Macmillan Company, 191 2 ; 159 pp.) from 
which it appears that lapse of time has but confirmed Mr. Hobhouse's 
faith in his original analysis. He still believes that the solution of the 
problem is not to be found in any one of the various remedies proposed. 
" The truth is . . . that trade unionism, cooperation and state and 
municipal socialism have in essentials one and the same end to serve. 
Far from being alternative or incompatible methods, each is, I believe, 
the necessary supplement to the others in the fulfilment of the common 
purpose. ..." [page 13]. His suggestion concerning syndicalism is 
interesting. He says : " Indeed the present syndicalist movement, wild 
in many of its expressions and incoherent as a substantial plan as it may 
be, becomes intelligible as a protest of despair against bureaucratic 
socialism and the cumbersome slowness of the parliamentary machine." 
The need of the day is still as it was twenty years ago to appreciate the 
right relations between " voluntary associations like trade unions and 
the collective action of the state, to decide the true function of each 
and to distinguish what they can and cannot do to bring about more 
human, more equitable and more harmonious relations in the economic 
world " [pages 4, 5]. 

Among the excellent studies published by the Survey Associates, 
publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation, none is more interesting 
than those which deal with the different industries in which arise the 
problems of home work and of the labor of women and children. Two 
of these studies, both by Mary Van Kleeck, have recently become 
available. In Artificial Flower Makers (New York, 1913; xix, 261 
pp.) the author, interested particularly in the question of women's 
work, gives a description of the organization and general conditions of 
the trade from the worker's point of view. She discusses the workers 
in the shops and in the home, telling something of their training, their 
conditions of living etc. She describes how the trade is carried on in 
Paris and explains to what extent legal protection is thrown around the 
worker here. Scattered through the book are many telling photo- 
graphs. On the whole the book is an effective contribution to the 
literature, whose purpose is to set forth " how the other half lives." 

In Women in the Book-binding Trade (New York, 1913 ; xx, 270 
pp.) is to be found another convincing argument in favor of a careful 
governmental regulation of women's work. Here too Miss Van Kleeck 
presents the results of a first-hand study. The general organization of 
the trade is described, but chief attention is paid to the work of the 
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women — the teaching of the trade, the hours of labor, legal protection, 
collective bargaining, home conditions etc. In too many directions 
Miss Van Kleeck finds conditions far from satisfactory. More thor- 
oughgoing organization and more careful public supervision are the 
remedies needed. With more and more studies of the kind here 
noted becoming available there is sound basis for the hope that ulti- 
mately public opinion will be educated to the point where the fatuous 
stupidity of some of our present industrial arrangements will be 
recognized. 

Mr. I. G. Gibbon, who is favorably known as the author of Unem- 
ployment Insurance has recently put out an interesting and valuable 
study on Medical Benefit in Germany and Denmark (London, P. S. 
King and Son, 1912 ; xv, 296 pp.). The book is simply a forerunner 
of a broader comparative treatment of the whole scheme of insurance 
as applied in Germany and Denmark. These two countries were 
chosen because in Germany social insurance is compulsory while in 
Denmark it is voluntary. Mr. Gibbon's aim has been not to arrive at 
some general conclusion as to the relative merits of the voluntary and 
the compulsory systems, but rather to set forth how the practical prob- 
lems of administration were worked out under the two systems respect- 
ively. The suggestions that he makes are applicable for the most 
part to either kind of system. It is to be hoped that nothing will inter- 
fere with the speedy publication of the other volumes that Mr. Gibbon 
has planned. 

It has often been pointed out that conservation of soil fertility is the 
most important aspect of the general problem of the conservation of 
natural resources. Usually, however, the outlook has been depicted 
as a discouraging rather than as a hopeful one. It is comforting there- 
fore to have a volume like F. I. Anderson's The Farmer of To- 
Moriow (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1913 ; 308 pp.) which, 
after outlining the problem, indicates in a buoyant and hopeful spirit 
the prospects of its solution. The author shows that scarcely one- third 
of the land in America is now employed for the raising of food and 
gives reasons for the conclusion that when we really begin to cultivate 
the soil as the oriental farmer practices the art the problem of securing 
a sufficient food supply need cause us no anxiety. In the meantime, 
however, we must learn how to do it. 

In the field of medicine it is said that the real test of the practitioner 
appears in the ability to make a diagnosis. After a correct diagnosis 
has been made, the prescribing of the proper remedy demands rela- 
tively less scientific knowledge and judgment. Somewhat the same 
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thing is true in ministering to the ills of the body politic. We have 
some social diagnosticians who, like the enthusiastic practitioner with 
one idea, find that all our social ills are due to the one particular weak- 
ness upon which they have centered their attention and who concoct a 
social program accordingly. Others are like the quack who exploits a 
particular remedy from motives of personal gain. But there are still 
others who like the painstaking practitioner make a thorough examina- 
tion and analysis of all the symptoms. They realize the possibility of the 
presence and of the activity of numerous contributing causes and they 
lay out a broad program of social reform which aims to cure them all. 
Such a diagnosis is to be found in Frank Koester's The Price of In- 
efficiency (New York, Sturgis and Walton, 191 3 ; xxiv, 439 pp.) . Mr. 
Koester is an electrical engineer who has studied and written about big 
things. In the book under review he gives twenty-five chapters of 
incisive criticism of modern society from the viewpoint of the practical 
engineer who has time and thought for idealism. He ranges over 
the whole field of social relations — political, economic, educational, 
domestic — and touches on most of the problems arising in each. At 
the end of his diagnosis he prescribes remedies — education and effi- 
ciency. The material in the book is so comprehensive that brief 
characterization is out of the question. Suffice it to say that the whole 
is well worth reading. In spite of some traces of personal bias and of 
many statements that are open to contradiction, it is of distinct value 
to find the social body subjected to so thorough an examination. 

Professor C. A. Pigou, of Cambridge University , presents a thoughtful 
and impressive study in his Wealth and Welfare (London, Macmillan 
and Company, 1912 ; xxi, 493 pp.). The central theme is the causes, 
affecting the magnitude of the national dividend, and the effects, in 
particular, on the size of the dividend, of efforts to alter its distribution 
in behalf of the poorer elements in society. The general method of 
analysis is that of the school of Alfred Marshall, though Professor Pigou 
is far from being a mere member of a school. There is much unneces- 
sary use of mathematical machinery for the elaborate demonstration of 
propositions that would be accepted without demonstration. There is 
much labor spent in developing minor exceptions to current doctrines 
which the original framers of those doctrines probably saw, but simply 
ignored as too unimportant to mention. There is no recognition of 
important recent developments in economic theory. In many re- 
spects, it is a belated book. But it is, none the less, a work of high 
importance, the product of an orderly, keen, original and scholarly 
mind. 
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Monetary Economics , by W. W. Carlile (New York, Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1912 ; xii, 307 pp.) , is a study in economic theory worth read- 
ing. The author is bad-tempered at times, particularly in dealing with 
the Austrians, and is often quite unjust in his interpretations. He 
attaches undue importance to the use of terms, seeming to feel that 
theories of causation and questions of terminology are inextricably 
interwoven. He also insists on using scientific terms in economics as 
the " man of the street " would use them. But his good sense rescues 
him from the dire consequences such a plan would involve at the hands 
of a more consistent writer, and he makes many real contributions, 
chiefly critical and on points of detail. The utility theory of value, 
and the quantity theory of money are both acutely criticized. 

M. Aug. Arnaune's La Monnaie, le Credit et le Change (Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 191 3 ; xii, 564 pp.) has enjoyed such continued popularity that 
a fifth edition has become necessary. The new edition is enlarged and 
has been brought down to date. As in the earlier editions the descrip- 
tive and historical parts of the book are of outstanding excellence. 

Speculation in general and the organized speculative markets in 
particular are perennial targets for demagogic politicians and for sensa- 
tional newsmongers. The stock exchange in particular has been sub- 
jected not only to temperate criticism but also to abuse and vilification. 
For a good many years the members of the exchange bore these irri- 
tating attacks with what composure they could command. Hostile 
legislation was fought and its enactment was for the most part pre- 
vented, but no effort was made to explain to the general public the 
real and important economic function which the stock-exchange fulfills. 
Moreover, when the representatives of the exchange have been called 
upon to justify their institution before legislative investigating com- 
mittees or similar governmental authorities, they have at times pre- 
sented a sorry spectacle. The most recent exhibition of this kind was 
that before the Pujo committee. Indeed the professional economists 
have been in the main the only writers to set forth with any clarity the 
economic function of the stock exchange and similar markets, and they 
alone have attempted, therefore, to shield these institutions against indis- 
criminate abuse. But at last there has arisen among brokers one who 
is a student of something more than corporation reports and security 
values. Thanks to him, the stock exchange is now likely to be a little 
better understood. In The Stock Exchange From Within (New York, 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 1913 ; 459 pp.) Mr. W. C. Van 
Antwerp presents a spirited, yet temperate and good-natured defense 
of the tailed and horned representative of " Wall Street." He gives 
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an explanation of the business of the exchange with the purpose of 
showing its broad significance. To this he adds interesting items of 
history and descriptions of some of the foreign exchanges. Mr. Van 
Antwerp, while expressly disclaiming any literary skill, nevertheless 
supplies evidences of a literary talent of no mean order. Moreover, he 
has selected his authorities with discretion and his material with judg- 
ment. In short, while betraying here and there a natural bias, he has 
produced an unusually good book, which may be commended not only 
to the general public but particularly to Mr. Van Antwerp's colleagues 
on the " floor." 

The heavy burden of armaments in Europe has aroused considerable 
discussion of the subject of the best fiscal policy to be pursued in raising 
the sinews of war. In Kriegssteuer oder Kriegsanleihe (Tubingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1912 ; 65 pp.) Heinrich Dietzel argues that the usual 
assumption that a policy of taxation is necessarily better than a policy 
of borrowing is not sound. His contention is that heavy taxation 
causes a great shrinkage of home consumption, and that this in turn 
seriously upsets production. The effect of a loan policy on the other 
hand is to stimulate production. The treatment is too brief, how- 
ever, to permit one fb say that Mr. Dietzel has established his point. 

A series of conferences at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Societies 
brought out a series of addresses which are printed under the title La 
Concentration des entreprises industrielles et commerciales (Paris, 
Felix Alcan, 1913 ; 270 pp.). As in most similar collections, the 
essays are of uneven merit, and some of them have nothing to do with 
their nominal subject. The others indicate clearly the concentration 
that is going forward in some, but not in all lines of business, and try 
to indicate the causes that bring about centralization. 

In What to Read on Business (New York, Business Book Bureau, 
191 2; xiii, 169 pp.), we have the most complete and satisfactory 
bibliography of books dealing with commercial work that has yet ap- 
peared. The volume is divided into three main divisions : general, 
finance and accounting, which are in turn subdivided into several 
topics. Each title is followed by a brief description or comment, and 
the bibliography is indexed by both title and author. 

Lawrence Chamberlain's Principles of Bond Investment (New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 191 1 ; v, 551 pp.) is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the steadily increasing volume of literature upon the subject of 
investments. It is a bulky volume, divided into four parts dealing 
respectively with the channels of investment, civil loans, corporation 
loans and mathematics of bond prices. Though it might be in- 
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ferred from the scope of the work that every class of bond securities is 
given consideration, a few exceptions are indicated by the author. 
But these exceptions do not incline one to criticize the book on the 
ground that it is not sufficiently inclusive. In fact it is so encyclo- 
paedic in character that its chief value is as a work of reference. It is 
not well adapted for text-book purposes. Here and there the book 
gives one the impression of being padded. This is due to the intro- 
duction of matter which if not exactly irrelevant is certainly far from 
important , and also to what seems to be unnecessary expansion of rela- 
tively minor points. On the other hand, the volume has many merits 
which more than counterbalance its defects. The author's treatment 
is careful and painstaking. The advantages and disadvantages of par- 
ticular types of securities are weighed and estimated with a thorough- 
ness that leaves little to be desired. It is safe to say that in no other 
work can one find so complete and careful a guide to bond investment. 

The same author's The Work of the Bond House (New York, 
Moody Publishing Company, 1912; iv, 157 pp.), although written in 
a rather popular vein, contains a considerable amount of valuable 
and interesting information. It discusses the advisory, the protective 
and the banking functions of the bond houses, the various aspects of 
the purchase of municipal, railroad and corporation bonds and the 
viewpoints of the banker and of the investor in the selling of bonds. 

Another recent volume, dealing with business management in a 
popular style is Charles De Lano Hine's Modern Organization (New 
York, Engineering Magazine, 1912 ; vi, no pp.), in which the author 
presents an exposition of the ' ' unit system ' ' employed on the Harriman 
Lines. The principal characteristic of the system, if it can be called a 
system, is the elimination of the distinctive titles of general superin- 
tendent, superintendent of motive power, chief engineer etc., by the 
appointment of each of these officers to the position of assistant gen- 
eral manager. In like manner the master mechanic, division engineer, 
trainmaster etc. are appointed assistant superintendents. The idea in- 
volved in this change is to give a more generalized responsibility to 
the higher officials instead of a specialized responsibility exercised by 
each in the performance of his particular function. The first three 
chapters are important and valuable ; the others much less so. 

The subtitle of the three-volume work Business of Insurance (New 
York, Ronald Press, 1912; xvi, 150 pp.), compiled and edited by 
Howard P. Dunham, indicates that the work is designed as a text 
book. But it is far from likely that it will ever serve such a purpose. 
Although the volumes are supposed to cover all lines of insurance, the 
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treatment of marine insurance is entirely inadequate as is also that of 
title and credit insurance and of corporate suretyship. These subjects 
are dealt with in a few dozen pages in a work of three volumes. The 
work is not scientific and gives a most inadequate idea of the insurance 
business. To cite but a single instance, the group of articles upon fire 
insurance contains practically nothing upon such important subjects as 
schedule rating and contribution. The books have, however, several 
good features, not the least of which is the bibliography following many 
of the articles. Several of the individual articles .themselves are of 
considerable value , because they deal with phases of the subject upon 
which there is little available material. 

The third edition of Henry Moirs' Life Assurance Primer (New 
York, Spectator Company, 1912 ; vi, 230 pp.) has been thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date by its author. At the end of each 
chapter in this latest edition, the author has appended a list of ques- 
tions and has thereby rendered the work more satisfactory for text- 
book purposes. 

Mr. Charles M. Hoyt's Scientific Sales Management (New Haven, 
Woolson and Company, 191 2 ; viii, 204 pp.) belies its title. It is in 
reality but one more of the ever-increasing number of treatises on the 
art of selling goods. One looks in vain for an explanation and ex- 
amination of methods of routing and keeping track of salesmen, 
salesmen's reports etc., of the laying-out and organization of sales- 
campaigns, of branch-house vs. central-office selling plans and of 
many other points that one might expect from the title to find dis- 
cussed. One meets rather with a discussion, in a somewhat popular 
vein, of various phases of the salesman's and salesmanager's work 
which are familiar to anyone who knows anything at all of selling 
goods. The best chapters are those on " Hiring Salesmen," " How to 
Conduct a Trade Promotion Department " and ' ' Standardizing Sales 
Arguments." 

Of an entirely different character is Paul Terry Cherington's Adver- 
tising as a Business Force (New York, Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, 1913; viii, 369 pp.), a volume composed chiefly of extracts 
from Printer's Ink and Advertising and Selling. These extracts are 
admirably knit together by Mr. Cherington into sixteen chapters deal- 
ing with a large variety of problems relating to advertising and selling 
such as the selection of media, the advertising problems of the retailer, 
advertising and selling coordination, price maintenance etc. The 
book is designed to provide a text for individual instruction work for 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of America. Its chief value lies in 
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the fact that the various problems considered therein are discussed 
by men who have actually met and handled them in practical busi- 
ness life. To some chapters there are appended lists of review and 
problem questions based on the chapter. It seems not too much to 
say that the volume is one of the best works on the subject of adver- 
tising that has thus far appeared. 

" Even the best of modern civilizations," remarked Huxley nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, " appears to me to exhibit a condition of 
mankind which neither embodies any worthy ideal nor even possesses 
the merit of stability." Today, Huxley's contemporary, Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, in Social Environment and Moral Progress (New 
York, Cassell and Company, 1913; 181 pp.) takes an equally dis- 
heartening view of society. Wealth, he finds, has been unjustly dis- 
tributed, unsanitary cities are producing disease and premature death 
at an astonishing rate, millions of men are struggling in vain for bare 
necessities, governments do nothing to remedy these conditions, among 
the middle classes bribery is rampant, capitalists drive wages below the 
level of subsistence, our system of justice is unjust. " The social 
environment as a whole in relation to our possibilities and our claims 
is the worst that the world has ever seen." This condition of affairs 
Mr. Wallace attributes to our system of universal competition ; the 
remedy he prescribes is universal cooperation. " Inheritance by the 
State in trust for the whole community ' ' must be substituted for in- 
heritance by the few ; monopoly must be replaced by free access to 
land and to capital for all. Changes of this sort, Mr. Wallace believes, 
would lessen the death rate of males, give woman greater freedom in 
mating and thus through sexual selection produce " true " moral 
progress. Pessimistic in form , the entire essay, perhaps the last word 
from one of that famous group of evolutionists who surrounded Dar- 
win, is a challenge to radical action. 

The Social Direction of Human Evolution, by William E. Kellicott 
(New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1911 ; xii, 249 pp.), offers 
in brief scope an answer to the question, " What is eugenics?" In 
the first of the three chapters, the author traces the historical de- 
velopment, of the idea of eugenics, denned according to Galton as 
" the study of the agencies under social control, that may improve or 
impair the racial qualities of future generations, either mentally or 
physically." The second chapter is devoted to showing that eugenics 
is founded on well established biological principles, which are stated 
in such a manner as to introduce, in the last chapter, the real theme 
of the book — human heredity and the eugenic program. The extent to 
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which the Mendelian formula applies to human heredity is stated with 
more than usual clearness. A number of pedigree charts show the 
manner in which various traits are inherited. The chapter closes with 
a clear statement of what the eugenist hopes to accomplish and the 
reasons for his hopes. The author believes that much can and ought 
to be done and that no one who is honestly interested in the welfare of 
the human race can neglect to cooperate with this movement. 

Readers of Life have long enjoyed the delightful contributions to 
that sparkling journal by Mr. E. S. Martin. Some of Mr. Martin's 
best essays have been those in the field of woman's suffrage. Some of 
these have been put together and are now available in book form under 
the title The Unrest of Women (New York and London, D. Appleton 
and Company, 191 3 ; 146 pp.). As they now appear the essays con- 
stitute an interesting addition to the discussion of the feminist move- 
ment. The demand for the vote is regarded by Mr. Martin as only a 
symptom of the deeper change that is going on in the woman's world. 
She is revolting all along the line , and her demand for the vote is simply 
an expression of a broader demand for a readjustment of her entire 
position. She demands freedom and opportunity for self-expression to 
the same extent as these are now enjoyed by man. She is of course 
entitled to that readjustment, Mr. Martin believes, but he is inclined 
to regard the vote as a detriment rather than an aid in the process. 
But the reader is referred to the essays themselves. Mr. Martin's 
contribution is interesting and important, not so much because of 
what he says as because of the charming and graceful form in which 
his thought "finds expression. 

Dr. Peter Roberts's The New Immigration : A Study of the Indus- 
trial and Social Life of Southeastern Europeans in America (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1912 ; xxii, 386 pp.) possesses a 
unique value by reason of the author's long and intimate acquaintance 
with the life of Slavic miners in the Pennsylvania coal fields and his 
wider experience of late years as head of the work of the Young Men's 
Christian Association among immigrants. It is not well written, and 
most misleading statements could be culled from it by quoting passages 
separated from the context. It emphatically needs to be considered as 
a whole and interpreted in the light of its dominant purpose. Among 
the outstanding impressions which the book conveys the most striking 
are, on the one hand, the frequent brutality and indifference of em- 
ployers and their agents, the too frequent contempt and apathy of the 
native toward the foreigner, the too widespread tendency of the latter 
to subsist on a low level, and, on the other hand, the devoted and in- 
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telligent efforts of Americans interested in social and educational work 
to improve conditions and, finally, the vigorous self-help and the fine 
spirit among ambitious and thrifty new comers and their children. 

It must have been a joy to write the biography of Samuel June Bar- 
rows, which appears under the appropriate title of A Sunny Life (Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown and Company, 1913 ; xi, 323 pp.). In this charm- 
ingly written volume his gifted wife, Isabel C. Barrows, has given an 
intimate view of his private life and an interesting record of his public 
achievements. The book will not only perpetuate the memory of a 
man who has made important contributions to the cause of human bet- 
terment, but it will also deepen the sympathy for prison reform and 
stimulate the interest in international arbitration — two fields of social 
reform in which Mr. Barrows was vitally interested. 

The scientific examination of the institutions of society which is at 
once the cause and the product of our social unrest has produced in 
the Christian church deep searchings of heart and a radical readjust- 
ment of ideals. As an indication of the scope of the process note must 
be taken of four books each of which though dealing with its own special 
theme reflects in turn the new spirit abroad in the churches of the land. 
The first is a study, by C. O. Gill and Gifford Pinchot, of The Country 
Church (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1913 ; xii, 222 pp.). 
The question here raised, is whether or not the country church is ful- 
filling its mission. By a careful intensive study of certain typical rural 
counties in New York and in Vermont the authors show that in the 
territory selected the country church is losing ground in membership 
and in general effectiveness. The remedies proposed embrace an im- 
provement in country life, a reorganization of country schools, the de- 
velopment of a more effective ministry, closer church cooperation and 
the adoption of an inspiring program for social service. 

The second book to which attention is called is Professor S. G. 
Smith's Democracy and the Church (New York and London, D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, 1912 ; xv, 357 pp.). The volume is a clarion 
call to the Christian church to seize its opportunity. It attempts to 
show not only that " the life and teaching of Jesus has been the crea- 
tive and uplifting force in the social life of the world for nearly two 
thousand years," but also that in the same life and teaching lies the hope 
of the democracy of the future. The realization of this hope depends 
upon the recognition by the church of its mission in the field of earthly 
human progress. According to Professor Smith the " kingdom of 
heaven ' ' is not a vague abstraction referring to a happy future in the 
empyrean, but a definite human ideal applicable to conditions here on 
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earth and well within the bounds of possibility if the Christian church 
rises to its duty. 

Another recent work in the same field appears in P. P. Womer's 
The Church and the Labor Conflict (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1913 ; x, 302 pp.). This is a scholarly discussion of the short- 
comings of the present economic order and of the part the church ought 
to play in helping to overcome them. The central thesis is that Jesus 
preached an ideal human society as well as an ideal individual. The 
author believes that for centuries the organized church has been laying 
emphasis on the wrong things and that the immediate duty confronting 
it is to ally itself with the forces making for justice rather than for 
peace in the social order, until a regenerated society bespeaks a closer 
approximation of the Christian ideal of brotherhood and good will. 
That the church in almost every denomination is beginning to see this 
duty, Mr. Womer believes is being most hopefully disclosed throughout 
the Christian world. 

Lastly reference must be made also to Spiritual Culture and Social 
Service (New York, F. H. Revell and Company, 1912; 222 pp.), 
by Rev. C. S. McFarland, secretary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. This book comprises a series of ser- 
mons delivered by the author during his former pastorate. Underlying 
each of the sermons is the idea that broad human helpfulness is an in- 
dispensable condition of the highest individual spiritual development. 
While the style is suggestive of pulpit oratory this does not mar the 
deep significance of the viewpoint set forth. The book is readable and 
stimulating, and like the other volumes referred to constitutes a note- 
worthy contribution to the literature on the socialization of the Christian 
church. 



